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r p.147 J. In the view of S. Konow the 


lines [Shaw 
Dardic languages and particularly the Kafiri group 
originate from Iranian dislects, specifically those in 
e pp.2- 3). 


G.A. Grierson who considered Dardic and Kafiri & com- 


which Indian isoglosses are traced [Konow 


mon  Dardic group wrote ir. 1919: "That the Dardic 
languages are also of Aryan stock is absolutely cer- 
tain, the question is whether we are to class them as 
Eranian, or as Indian, or as forming a separate third 
branch by themselves. | believe that the last is the 
only classification which we are at liberty to adopL" 
And further: "We must assume that at the time when 
they issued from the Aryan language, the Indo-Aryan 


language had already branched forth from it, and that 


the Aryan language had by that time developed further 


on its own lines ir the direction of Eranian; but that 


that development had not yet progressed so far as 


to reach all the typical characteristics of Eranian" 
[Grierson?”, VII, 2, p. 7-8]. Afterwards he defined 
his p@sition more precisely: "The Dardic languages 
branched off from the Eranian after the split, but be- 
fore Eranian had fully developed." "We thus find the 
Aryan languages ultimately divided into three bran- 


ches - the Eranian, the Dardic, and the Indo-Aryan" 


Le 1, 1, p. 100 J and "The Dardic languages 


y 7 
are partiy Eranian ard partly Indo-Aryan" [Grierson* 1 


I, SuppL li, p.34; cp. also Grierson 9, p. 349 fij 


[Grierson 


The most eminent modern researcher of these 
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languages, G. Morgenslierne, established that the two 
groups of these languages differed genetically; the 
Nuristani languages (which G. Morgenstierne calls 
Katiri) are an individual branch of the Indo-Iranian 
family belonging neither to the Indo-Aryan, nor to 

the Iranian group; the rest of the languages, particu- 
larly the Dardic, are part of the Indo-Aryan, though 
far departed in their development from the latter. The 
main features of their historical phonetics, cited by 
G. Morgenstierne, which distinguish the Nuristani 
group from the Iranian and Indo-Aryan, are as follows: 
a) the early loss of aspiration by the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates and by the pre-Aryan ( proto- Indo- 
Iranian) voiceless ones - stops and affricates ( com- 
pare the vanished aspiration of voiced consonants 
and the transition of voiceless aspirates into fricatives 
in the Iranian languages, unlike the Indo-Aryan langua- 
ges, where the voiced consona&nts! aspiration has been 
retained up till a relatively late period and the aspi- 
ration of voiceless ones is observed now in the mo- 
dern Indo-Aryan languages); b) the reflection of the 


s ^ 


Indo-European palatal #k, *g, *gh in the form of 
mono-focal affricales c, 3 (> Zz), end the dis- 
tinctive reflection of the guttural consonants in the se- 
condary palatalization (see the reflection of Indo- Euro- 
pean palatal consonants in the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) 
in the form of *g, xt, h and their development 
in the early-lranian eels and *f/2 with a dicerent 
reflection of the guttural, but in the form of & s h 
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< “Yh in ancient Indian, with a partial coinciding 

with the guttural); c) the preservation in certain in- 
stances of the Indo-European *s after *u (compare 
the transition of *s > s, É after *u in the Indo-Aryan 
and lranian languages ota very early period). Also 
noted are other distinctive features stemming from the 
above-mentioned [ior more about the classifications 


and distinctive features see Morgenstierne *, p.52:;2, 


p. 194 (5,16; 32. 34. p. 327 fh; eo^ 

Thus, the Nuristani languages appear as an in- 
dependent genetical group which split away from the 
Indo-Iranian parert-language in the distant past, but 
is developing in many respects parallel-wise (and 
in contacte) with the other languages; lhe Dardic lan- 
guages are part of the Indo-Aryan, but have moved 
away from them considerably, both in terms of their 
historical phonetics and in a number of typological 
data of different’ levels. 

A similar placing of these groups in the Indo- 
Iranian ^vorld is made by other present-day resear- 
chers f Grjunberg?, pp. 281-282; Fussman, II, p. 3590 ff.; 
Strand; Buddruss * 7. 

However, the two language groups are not isola- 
led. Their development in contact with each other and 
with, other languages has resulted in many common 
isoglosses, irregularities in phonetical laws, and in 
certain features structurally common with the Iranian 
and Indo-Aryan languages, The most visible similarity 


is between certain Dardic languages proper and the 
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north-western Indo-Aryan ones (Lahndi, Punjabi, Sin- 
dhi). The intermediate Nuristani-Dardic character of 
the Dameli language in the view of G. Morgenstierne 


depends on language-mixing [Morgenstierne®, p-60; 


Te p. 147 i With many structural and material features 
of Dardic and Nuristani languages being common, it 
has been possible in generalizing works to place them 
in a single group conventionally called the Dardic ( see, 
for instance [Morgenstierne?*, p.232, note 5 pD. 

The complete list and classification of the langua- 
ges of Nuristani and Dardic groups has not been fully 
established. In certain works G.Morgenstierne [Morgen- 
stierne?? ] included into Dardic the Dumaki language 
(spoken by smal groups of the population scattered 
in the Hunza and Nagar (Nagir) regions among the 
peoples using Burushaski, Wakhi and Shina and 
which in terms of genetic features is close lo the 
central Indo-Aryan languages, particularly to the Gyp- 
sy tongue). He noted, however, that the language 
appeared in the region a relatively short while ago 
e p. 224 J. 


Certein other researchers also relate Dumaki 


Morgenstierne 


to the Dardic languages [Strand, p.302]. But its gene- 
tic affinity (with the central Indo-Aryan languages) is 
an obstacle to such classification [see, for instance, 
Fussman, Il p.31 PA and in his last works Morgenstier- 
ne already does not include it in the Dardic langua- 


34 35 


ges [Morgenstierne » P-328; » pp.3-4 Je For more 


about the discussion on the classification of some 
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Dardic and Nuristani languages see /Strand; Morgen- 
lerne n. P. 3]. Apparently until a unified classifi- i 
cational principle is devised, waverings (&nd even 
mistakes) in any classification are inevitable, 

In the present work the languages examined are 
divided into two groups: the Nuristani (Katiri) langua- 
ges make up the western group, while the Dardic are 
divided into two subgroups = the central and eastern, 


The Nuristani languages are mainly spoken on 


the territory of Afghan Nuristar, the mos! well-known 
ones being: 

The Kati language (Katai), the verna- 
cular of the people living in the valley of the Kantiwa 
(Ktiwi) River, a right-bank tributary of the Pech 
(the valley is considered, and apparently quite 
rightly so, the area which was the original homeland 
of all the dialects of the Kali language), and the area 
between and around the Ramgel and Kulum Rivers 
(sources ot the Alingar). The linking areas of the 
Kati language along the Kantiwa and sources of the 
Alingar River are inhabited by people speaking the 
western dialect of Kati, The eastern dialect of Kati 
is spoken in the valley of Bashgal River (hence, its 
name - Bashgali), the right-bank tributary of the Ku- 
nar River (the Chitral River in the upper reaches), 
and partially extends into Pakistan. Somewhat apart 
from this is the Kamviri dialect, spoken in the village 
of Kam ( Kamdesh). 

The Waigali language (the Wai, or Wai- 
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alā according to G.A.Grierson) is mainly spoken by 
the population of the Waigal River valley (the Waigal 
being the left- bank tributary of the Pech, which, in its 
lurn, is a right-bank tributary of the Kunar River in 
its middle reaches), There also are small areas where 
this language or Closely-related dialects are spoken, 
in the valleys of certain tributaries of the Pech River, 
These dialects include Tregami ( Tr8g&ni) or Gambiri 
(Gambiri) in the villages of Katar, Gambir, Devoz, 
and  Zemiaki - in the village of Zemiaki (or Zame, 
Jamlam). 

The Ashkun (AZkü) language is the vernacu- 
lar in the area lying between the Alingar and Pech 
rivers, on the banks of their middle reaches and in 
adjacent parts of the river valleys. The Waigali, Kati, , 
and Ashkun languages are closely related to each 
other. 

The Prasun, or Paruni (Parüni) lan- 
guage (Wasi-veri or Veron according to G.A.Grier- 
son) is spoken in the valley of the Parun River (a 
left-bank source of the Pech), in its upper reaches, 
And it differs greatly from the three above-mentioned 
languages structurally and in a number of dala ot its 
historical phonetics, 


The Dardic languages proper are spoken in Af- 


ghanistan, Pakistan and India. 
The Dameli language, which is the link 
between the Nuristani languages and the central Dar- 


dic subgroup, is spoken in the village of Damel ( Da- 
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men) located in the side valley of the left-bank Chit- 


ral area, 


The central Dardic languages are a big and ra- 


ther helerogeneous group. 

Geographically and in a number of linguistic 
features the Dardic languages of the central group are 
in turn subdivided into two subgroups: the northern 
and southern, The northern subgroup is represented 
by two languages that have preserved the augment: 
these are the Khowar and Kalasha. The southern 
subgroup is much more heterogeneous: it includes the 
Gawar, Shumashti, Katarkalai and Glangali languages, 
and also a group of Pashai dialecls and the Tirahi 
language. All have a number of phonological features 
in common, in particular ( with the exception of the 
Tirahi language) the presence of the voiceless late- 
ral consonants, A number of dialects of this group 
(Wotapuri and the eastern dialects of the Pashai 
group) come under the common name of Degano. 

The Pashai ( Pašai), or Pashavi isa 
group of far-diverged dialects (possibly even langua- 
ges) spoken by the population of the southern part 
of Afghanistan's Nuristan, in the lower reaches of the 
Alishang and Alingar rivers, the Dara-i Nur valley, 
or the left bank of the Mazar Dara and throughout 
the entire area between these tributaries of the Kabul 
and Kunar Rivers, and also somewhat upwards along 
the Kabul River, above the point where the Alingar 
River joins it, and up the Kunar River. 
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The Shumashti language is spoken in 
the upper part of the Shumasht Valley, the le ft-lying 
side-valley of the Mazar Dara which is the rights bank 
tributary of the Kunar River (the population of the 
lower part of the Shumasht Valley speaks Pashai). 

The Glangali (Gřfaņgali) language, 
closely related to Shumashti, is spoken in the vilage 
of Glangal (Grangal) in the right-lying side-valley 
of the Pech River, above the point where the Waigal 
River flows into iL The Ningalami (Ningalami) dialect 
which was spoken in the village of Ningalam ( Nigga- 
lām) - .where the Pech and Waigal Rivers join- 
and closely resembles the language a has now, appa- 
rently, died out, " 

The Katarkalai, or Wotapuri, is 
spoken in the valley of the lefl-bank lributary of the 
Pech, which falls into the river near the point where 
the Pech in its turn empties into the Kunar. The 
people speaking the language reside mainly in the 
villages of Katar ( Katar-qalà) and Wotapur ,( Wotapür; 
in the latter the. language is possibly no longer the f 
vernacular) . 

The Gawar language ( many researchers 
call it Gawar-Bati, which in the vernacular of its: 
speakers means the language of Gawar; another name, 
mentioned in literature, -is Narsati) is spoken on both 
banks of the Kunar (Chitral) River, below the point 
where the Bashgal flows into it. A 

The Tirahi (TirBH]) language is used by a 
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small number of people among the Pushto-spéaking 
population, It is the vernacular in several villages in 
Afghanistan, south-east of Jalalabad. The Tirahi- Spea- 
king inhabitants, just as the speakers of other Dardic 
languages living on the banks of the Kunar River are 
to a considerable degree bilingual: their second lan- 
guage is Pushto, which explains its influence on Ti- 
rahi. 

The Kalasha language is used in the 
inter-river area above the point where the Bashgal and 
Chitral merge, in the Bumboret, Kalashgum and Birir 
valleys, south-west of Chitral. 

The Khowar (Khowar) language, also 
known as Chitrari ( Chitrali) and Arniya, is spoken 
in the valley of the Chitral River, its upper part, in 
the Chitral region. Individuals from Chitral who speak 
Khowar and call themselves and their language Chatro- 
ri are also encountered in the Soviet Union, specifical- 
ly ‘in the Gorno-Badakhshan autonomous region of the 
Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic [Rosenfeld]. 


The Eastern Dardic is divided into three 


subgroups. 

L A number of languages and dialects are spread 
in the mountain regions of the Panjkora, Swat and 
Indus Rivers and known under the general name of 
Kohistani, The main languages of this group are the 
following: 

Bashkarik (Bashkarik, in another dialectal 


species it is called Diri) is spoken in several villages 
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in an area known as Dir-Kohistan (in the upper rea- 
ches of the Panjkora River). Garwi ( G&rwi), used to 
the west of the Bashkarik-speaking areas, ie. in the 
mountains along the Swat River, actually comprises to- 
gether with Bashkarik a unified language. 

The Torwali (TGrwal) language is the 
vernacular in the mountainous area along the Swat and 
Panjkora Rivers, but lower than the places where Bash- 
karik (Garwi) is spoken. 

The Maiyan ( Maiy&) language is spoken 
in the mountains along the Indus River and in ihe area 
between the Indus -and Swat Rivers, on one side, and 
between the Indus River and the divide wilh the Jhelum 
River till the point where the latler empties ils waters, 
on the other. The name Maiyan is used by the people 
who speak the language, more known as Kohistani. 
Maiyan is divided into a number of dialects, One of 
them - Kanyawali ( Kanyawali) is spoken in Tangir 
and the village of Bankari (Bankari) in the area of 
the Shina language, 

IL. The Shina ( Sina) language including 
a number of far-diverged dialects is spoken mainly 
in Kashmir; in the Gilgit, Tangir, Chilas, Dras and 
Dah-Hanu regions, 

The Phalura (Phalira, or Palola) langua- 
ge is spoken by the inhabitants of several vilages 
in the east-lying side-valleys of the Chitral River: in 
the villages of Ashret, Biori ( Bidri), Purigal, Ghos and 
Gumadand (Gum@dand). The closely related dialect is 
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spoken in the village of Sau, East Afghanistan. Lin- 
guistically the Ppalura language is close to Shina, 
IL The Kashmiri (K?Xur) language is 


spoken in Kashmir. 


The exact number of people speaking the Dar- 
dic languages is not known. Approximalely it is esti- 
mated at 3,5 million. Of these 2,8 milion speak Kash- 
miri (the 1981 estimate). Then come Khowar (about 
165 thousand), Pashai (some 120.000), Kohistani 
(about 100.000), Shina (some 100.000). Researchers 
contend that roughly about 120 000 people speak Nu- 


ristani languages (the 1981 estimate). 


* * 
s * 

The terms Dards and Dardic languages are deri- 
ved from the word Darada used in ancient times in 
Sanskrit literature (not only. in geographic works, but 
also in epic poems) to denote the people or peoples 
living at that time in North-Western India. The term 
was also employed by ancient authors: in Ptolemy's 
works it was Daradrai; Strabo denoted it as Derdai; 
Pliny used the form Dardz, etc. According to Indian 
sources, the Dards spoke a distorted Aryan language, 
ie. dialectal, and then language distinctions between 


the Dardic and Indian (Indo-Aryan languages proper) 
began to appear - back inh ancient times. 
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Another term, used by cerlain researchers, in par- 
ticular by G.A.Grierson, was Piśňca, or PaiSaci, taken 
from Indian sources. This term denoted one of the 
Middle-Indian languages which, according to the data 
of its historical phonetics, could be the ancestor of 
some of the Dardic languages, But in Indian sources 
this term also had another linguistic meaning: it was 
used to denote the colloquial language of the non-Aryan 
population (not necessarily north-western India) who 
had shortly before that accepted the Aryan language 
1 3117 Li 


[Konow ; compare, however, Grierson i 
pp. 108-109 7, Afterwards the researchers slopped 
using this term for denoting modern Dardic languages. 
The languages of Afghan Nuristan are in literature 
traditionally called Kafir languages (or Kafiri), after 
the term Kafirs (non-Muslims) used to denote the 
local inhabitants by their Muslim neighbours because 
the former had converted to Islam only at the turn of 
the century. In the works of recent years there more 
frequently appear terms of a geographic character, 
such as The Languages of Nuristan, The Nuristani 
Languages = terms that are less precise (for Nuristan 
is inhabited by speakers of other languages too), but 


devoid of a derogatory religious shade, 


* * 


E 


" ; 
The study of Dardic and Nuristani languages ac- 

tually began back in the 1830's when, after chance 

mention of these languages, mainly in travellers! notes, 
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works of an ethnographic and Seographic character 
and the publications of. Christian missionaries (who in 
the 1820!s published portions of the Bibie in Kashmiri, 
using the Nagari alphabet, and in the 1880's and 
1890's =- the Arabic), the first linguistic information 
began to appear: some small-sized works containing 
concise general information about these languages, the 
areas where they were spoken, short vocabularies or 
lists of words of different languages or groups of 
languages or dialects (Burnes; Leech 1 Vigne; Griffith), 

The works of that period now represent a basically 
purely historical interest since those were blind probes 
at times: many languages belonging to these groups 
were still unknown, the mutual relations of languages 
and dialects already known were unclear, and there- 
fore frequently dialects of a language were regarded in 
these works as independent language units. Besides, 
the absence of clear-cut transcriptional methods and 
the fact that the phonetical structure of these langua- 
ges hed not yet been studied led to a visible discord 
in terms of transcription of the linguistic material, and 
a minimal authenticity of the records (this particularly 
applied to the vowels and cerebral and aspirate conso- 
nants). In a somewhat better position in that period 
were the researchers dealing with the Kashmiri lan- 
guage, since they were to a certain degree assisted 
by graphics (Edgeworth; Leech ? J However, the lack 
of clear-cut and unified principles in transcribing 


had its negative effect there too. On the whole the 
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works of that period, despile their imperfection, marked 
the beginning of a. scientific study of these languages 
and brought their material into the sight of the ling- 
uists,- the comparativists, first and foremost, 

The works of the 1860's-1880'!s, dealing with the 
Nuristani and Dardic languages, were noted for much 
higher standards, though in that period too the publi- 
cations on those languages were limited mainly to lists 
of words, and more rarely to small documented dic- 
tionaries and concise grammar essays. In that period 
the publication began of Kashmiri folk-lore texts. In 
addition, ”the ethnographical works and travel notes 
continued, as previously, to contain supplements of a 
linguistic character, Of the most important works of 


n 1 -1-4 
Raverty; Austen; Campbell 2, Elmslie; Leitner 


Knowles 1-2, Burkhard T and others, and also sup- 
plements to ethnographical works and’ descriptions of 
travels by [Heyward; Biddulph; Lumsden Lh and others, 
Approximately al that time the material of Dardic and 
Nuristani languages began to be used for comparison 
purposes in works on other languages of the Indo- 
Iranian group [Shawl; Tomaschek ^ 

In the 1890's the study of the Dardic and Nuris- 
tari languages assumed a more systematic character, 
From 1896 onwards, with the compiling of the Linguis- 
tic Survey of India (LSI) according to a unified ques- 
tionnaire for all the languages of India and adjacent areas, 


materials began to be collected for the given groups, 
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involving each language and dialect, The recordings 
included: 1) a translated text (the parable about the 
prodigal son lranslated into the given language or 
dialect), 2) an original folk-lore text, 3) a standard 
list of words and phrases. The material was collected 
and prepared for publication under. the supervision of 
George A. Grierson. The second part of the VIIIth 
volume, appearing in 1919, dealt mainly with the Nuri- 
stani and Dardic languages. It contained general data, 
grammatical characteristics and specimens of the 
Kati, Waigali, Prasun, Khowar, Gawar, Pashai, Shina, 
Kashmiri, Bashkarik, Torwali and Mayan languages, 
and also comparative: dictionaries on these languages. 
The first part of the first LSI volume, published in 
1927, contained supplementary information about the 
Kali, Waigali and Ashkun languages, the Pashai dia- 
lects and a detailed description of the Tirahi and 
Shina languages with specimens of the texts. The vo- 
cabulary of these languages was also used in the se- 
cond part of VoL I, in effect a comparative vocabulary 
of all languages and dialects (published in 1928). 
G.A. Grierson also wrote a number of other works 
on the Dardic languages: books and articles on Kash- 
miri and several other languages, a number of genera- 
lizing articles on the history of the Derdic languages 
and their «Place in the Indo-Iranian family; he published 
a number of literary monuments in Kashmiri, etc. 


[Grierson 1-3 T; 


The most interesting works of the 1890's written 
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by other researchers are the Khowar grammar by 
O'Brien, Rebertson's book, which contairs not only 
ethnographical data, but linguistic dola as well; and 
Knowles! folk-lore publication in Kashmiri [&nowles 7]. 
Notable among the works written at the beginning 
of the 20th century are Davidsen's article on the 
Kati language, a number of articles by S.Konow on 
cerlain problems of language history and language 
classification [«onowi7?] and O.Tumanovich's Khowar 


grammar, 
A major contribution to the study of Dardic lan- 


guages wes made by the publication in the 1920's 
and 1930's of works by T.G.Bailey on the Shina and 
Kashmiri languages [Bailey a=5), The fine practical 
knowledge of languages and a subtle linguistic intui- 
tion made his works one of the most reliable aids for 
sludenls of these languages. An outstanding role in 
the study of Nuristani and Dardic languages was played 
by the Norwegian scholar G. Morgenstierne who pub- 
lished a great amount of works on a number of these 
languages, recording materials during his trips to 
Afghanistan and North-West India from 1924 onwards. 
He wrote phonetical and grammar outlines of the Ash- 
kun, Prasun, Waigali, Dameli, Gawar, Shumashti, 
Bashkarik and Phalura languages, wilh supplementary 
texts and glossaries; à comprehensive work on the 
Pashai dialecls and the Kalasha language, a number 
of olher works containing essential materials; and also 
individual articles of a comparative historical and a 
12937 


generalizing character [Morgenstierne 
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In the 1950's and 1960's the study of Nuristani 
and Dardic languages was taken up by new researchers, 
Here one should mention, first and foremost, the Ger- 
man scientist G.Buddruss who published a number of 
works on the Prasun, Katarkalai, Pashai, Mayan (Ka- 
nyawali dialect), Phalura (Sau dialect) and Shina 
languages /Buddruss du works written on the basis 
of a serious and authentic material the scientist him- 
self collected among the speakers of the language. In 
1961 the Department of linguistic studies at the Facul- 
ty of literature of the Kabul University began lo col- 
lect materials on the country's dialects and languages, 
including the Dardic and Nuristani, for the purpose 
of creating a linguistic atlas of Afghanistan. The first 
publications have appeared. 

After a lengthy interval works have begun appear- 
ing in recent years on the Kashmiri language; these 
are mainly research papers dealing with the modern 
literature 4orms of the language, for instance [Kachrut?, 
Kelkar, Trisal/ and others. 

Soviet linguistic school too is now active in stu- 
dying these languages. An interesting material on the 
group of dialects coming under the general name of 
Degano has been collecled by N.A.Dvorjankov [Dvo- 
rjankoy 2k A great amount of recording involving & 
number of languages of Nuristan have been made by 
ALe Grjunberg. Some recording in Khowar of speech 
by people from Chitral have been made by Ju.V.Pokali- 


chuk and D.L Edelman. Extensive material in Kashmiri 
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has been recorded by B.A, Zakharjin. In addition there 
has been an intensified linguistic evaluation of the ma- 
lerial already &massed, or in the process of being 
collected, The results have been published of a pre- 
liminary study of material on the Kati, Glangali and 
Zemiaki language made by A.L. Grjunberg (Grjunberg*~ 77. 
His extensive research in those languages is now 
awaiting publication, A number of works have been 
published on the Kashmiri language [Zekherjin 17? 
Khonelija17 2; Zakharjin, Edelman]. 

The material of the Nuristani and the Dardic lan- 
guages as such has in recent years become a subject 
for areal and typological research [roporov i73; Edel- 


ams, Zekharjin*; LO Fussmanj, studies of a com- 


ma 
parative character [rurner?] and in generalizing works 
on Indo-European languages. 

The current work is an attémpt lo generalize the 
data on the Dardic and Nuristani lenguages, data main- 
ly appearing in scientific literature, The unpublished 
material used includes the author's own records on 
the Khowar language, and also the manuscripts of 
A.L. Grjunberg kindly placed at the author's dispo- 
sal‘, 

The only Dardic language with centuries old li- 


terature tradition is Kashmiri, Its written tradition dates 


2 The author uses the opportunity to express 


profound gratitude lo T. Ja. Jelizarenkova, A.L. Grjunberg 
&nd N.A. Dvorjankov who examined the manuscripl and 
made a number of valuable remarks, suggestions and 
additions, 
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from ancient times, apparently goirg back to literature 
in Paigaci Prakrit. 

The most ancient of the authors known to have 
composed works in Kashmiri is the poetress Lalla, or 
Lal Ded, who lived, most likely, in the 14th century. 
Her verses, of a religious and philosophical character, 
are known throughout Kashmir and are assembled in 
poem cycles, under the Sanskrit title of Lallávaky&rni, 
The first dated work in Kashmiri is the poem B&n&su- 
ravadha written by an unknown author during the rule 
of Sultan Zein al-Abedin (1417-1469). AL the end of 
the 18th century Dév&kara Prak&Sa Bhalta wrote in 
Kashmiri, in verse, the history of Rama, in two cycles: 


Ramavataracarita and LavakuSacarita, These contain 


& number of legends absent in olher versions of Ra- 


mayana. Also known are the story of Krishna - $ri- 


Krignévataralilé, written by Dina-Natha (died in 1822), 


and Sivaparizaya, written by Krishna Radzdan (or 


R&janaka). Of the 19th-century Muslim poets the most 
well-known is Mahmud or Muhammad Gami, who died 


in 1855. tis main works are Yusuf Zulaikha, Laila wa 


Majnün and Sirin-o Khosraw, written in the traditional 
Persian pattern, 

The last few years have seen books in Kashmiri 
appearing, which include belles-lettres by modern and 
old-time euthors, text-books and anthologies ( published 
in Srinagar and New Delhi). 

Currently the first publications are appearing in 


Khowar, Shina and in some other languages. 


GRAPEICS 


Most of the Dardic arid the Nuristani languages 
had until recently no written form. The Khowar, Shina, 
Maiyan graphic systems appearing in recent years are 
based on the Urdu alphabet, Currently graphics are 
being devised for the languages of Afghan Nuristan. 

Kashmiri is a specific case. Until recently the 
Kashmiri written language was based mainly on two 
kinds of alphabets: the Muslim Kashmiris used a type 
of Arabic alphabet, whereas the Hindu Kashmiris 
employed the Nagari alphabet and also the Sharada, 
which is a variant of Brahmi. The people speaking 
Kashtawari, a Kashmiri dialect, used the special Kash- 
lawari alphabet, which is a variant of the Takari. The 
Sharada alphabet is the most ancient in Kashmir. 

Both the Arabic and Sharada alphabets equally well 
reflect the consonanls in the word, but when it comes 
to conveying vowels in the Arabic alphabet, that poses 
a considerable difficulty, and in the Sharada alphabet 
it is conveyed very approximately. Besides the main 
symbols (see below), there are in the Sharada alpha- 
bet additional ones: 1 - Vir&áma and a number of 
symbols for the vowels in the middle of the word: 

*2 8, 9u yÜ, etc, In the Sharada and Nagari 
alphabets the ‘symbols used for denoting the sounds 

c and ch simultaneously convey Č and th, For the 


sounds g and z the symbol denoting [ is employed 
with a dot below: Pu vi. 
D d 
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Currently only the Arabic alphabet is used, as 


all the latest publications bear out, 


The Arabic alphabet 


ja, B. 9.8, 5 Fw co b op tb Jil dob 
v L4 aa: 
dh e m o ag PP > hl & S g m 
NA E Bid sa. 78 Je FE e 
: "m 
a 


E z 5 4, a (only 
S, (ONO el Oe bz é pom 
en ee à é & (only in borrowings), 2s L 


L3 


m 


k (only in borrowings), 


3 Uw 


ph (only in borrowings), 


Se UO offa 


Uo F aruw o b giie Gari y 
puma. acd LI { 4 z 
C£ ity Fa fa Joa JB ) beth 
at - J 3 = $ 
wE — het Bh Fo 9d 52 5D ux 


The Arabic letters ecc 3 FP, tke d 


pa 


ard U are used only in borrowings. 
The Sharada and Nagari Alphabets 
[Grierson vB p. 69 ] 
Nagori [ [Sherade | Negari] 
a A q ka Li LJ t a v 
a 3 a ko bd a to L4 uw 
t s T p "T T m i T 
i * t jpj *" x m P T 
u J 3 fo Lg * [hs z u 
ü P $e. T 7 |i * 7 
i t gH. || 8 * |&| z m 
t a a jh a - [m x * 
H " 3 [h| * * |p] T T 
t r 4 |a| © *o|w| r T 
Tode ae r w| v] o£ [ep m || oe 
=) op è |j 9 & |w Li 7 
1 P x foj F z |x 7 T 
a P Li du d [3 ka H Li 
à E B m - 7 s Mul " 
= e e t 3 R i t E 
h : : [t] a q je at a 
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The Kashtawari-Takari Alphabet 


[Grierson 17, vin, 2, p. 355] 
ad 77 LE £ uü0 au f ai AE a> 
ka d kB GFijdl kukt f? ku d. ki dé kog” 
kau JÉ kañ? kha 8j gaT gha? ca W a, 


Ja xaJ tul tho da? añ 
tha BF ta 7 
nah pa Y pha 4 ba ¥ 
ta T vax 


dha 4F 
tha © da VY dha 477 


Sha P ma yak raz 
$a y sa? ha. 


na F 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE NURISTANI AND 
DARDIC LANGUAGES 


As we mentioned above, the Nuristani and Dardic 
languages proper have a number of common features, 
phonetical, grammatical and lexical, which makes it 
possible to examine them as a common group sometimes 

traditionally called Dardic, 

These languages are characterized by the pres- 
ence of certain phonemic and phonetic series. 

The  vocalism is noted for a number of nasalized 
vowels, which are not equally spread in all languages 
and do not have the same phonological value: in so- 
me cases it is "substitutional" nasalization appearing 
as a result of the subsequent nasal consonant (n - 
in most cases) vanishing, as seen in the change of 
the an > & type (in the Ashkun, Dameli, Gawar and 
other languages); in other cases’ it is the unstable, 


but frequently occurring nasalizatior. of the word-final 
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vowels (more seldom of the medial ones), which va- 
nishes when the pronunciation is distinct (for instance, 
in the Shina, Phalura languages); in still other cases 
there is the constant phonemic distinctive feature of 
vowels when opposing words with nasalized and un- 
nasalized vowels (for instance, in Bashkarik). The 
same situation with vowel nasalization is observed in 
the Indo-Aryan languages; but in the case of the Ira- 
nian ( with the exception cf Munji, Parachi and Ormuri) 
this is not characteristic. 
Though the phonological system of vocalism in 

most of the Nuristani and Dardic languages is nol de- 
termined, the presence is noted throughout of long and 


short vowel sounds. Apparently the phonological rele- 
vance of vowel length differs from one language to 
another. 

Characteristic of many languages is the presence 


of a number of vowels of the middle, or central, zone 


of the 1 à, 3 , i type. Their phonological value va- 
ries; in*Kati, Prasun 'and Kashmiri, for instance, they 


are indéBendent phonemes, whereas ir a number of 


other languages their status requires checking. 

Among the characterislic features of vocalism one 
should mention the phenomena of epenthesis. and umla- 
ut ( particularly characteristic of Kashmiri). 

,5n important feature of. consonantism is a greater 
number of phonemes and oppositions (see Table 1) 
than in the Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages proper, 
with the systems differing from language to language. 


The correlation of aspiration is traced in the 
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Table 1 


Consonant Sound-Typea of the Dardic and Nurislani Languages 


7 seplration, * - petatsiizatian, ° - iahializalion. 


* 


unaspirated 
unaspirated 


aapicdled 
wilh non-ésmplete occlusion 
aspiraied 
the dlecritics used are: 


ith complet 
occlusion 
Note: 
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entire Eastern subgroup (except Phalura, apparently), 
the central subgroup (except the Pashai dialects and 
maybe the Kalasha language) and in the Dameli. The 
Nuristani languages do not have it, In the bulk of the 
languages where there is a correlation of aspiration, 
it is represented by a three-member opposition of 
occlusives (including affricates): the voiceless aspira- 
ted - the voiceless unaspirated - the voiced unaspira- 
ted. Only in the Kohistani languages, namely in Tor- 
wali and Mayan, and also, apparently, in some dialects 
of the Kashmiri language, the opposition is four-mem- 
bered: the voiceless aspirated - the voiceless unaspi- 
rated - the voiced aspirated - the voiced unaspiraled. 
In Phalura and Kalasha there are voiceless and voiced 
aspirated and unaspiraled occlusives, but the phonolo- 
gical value oí the aspiration is obscure, In Khowar 
its phonological value is considerably weakened (to 
varying degrees in different dialects}; In the central 
group df Dardic languages one can trace in the speech 
of the ofder generation the remnants in pronunciation 
of voiced aspirates. An unstable aspiration of voiced 
consonants can be traced in Kohistani, a Shina dia- 
lect. Thus, absence of correlated aspiration brings 
the Nuristani languages closer to the Iranian, whereas 
the presence of that correlation, the way that correla- 
tion is realized brings the Dardic Janguages proper 
(including Dameli) closer to the neighbouring Indo- 
Aryan languages. 

The. opposition of cerebral and non-cerebral front- 


lingual consonants is generally widespread. It mainly 
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embraces the occlusives (t - |, d - d and the cor- 


responding aspirates). The cerebral r and rh usually 


appear as variants of d and dh with incomplete occlu- 
sion, The cerebral opposition of the fricatives ( H -š, 
'ž-ž ) is traced in a more limited area: in the Nuri- 
stani and parl of the Dardic languages proper ( Gawar, 
Katarkalai, Shumashti, Pashai, Kalasha, Khowar, and 
also in the East - in Kanyawali, Torwali, Phalura 
and Shina). The correlation of the cerebrality in the 


voiceless affricates € - č (and Eh - Éh) is noted 


in Kati, ,Waigali, Dameli, ‘aul the central and Eastern 
languages (except Tirahi, Kashmiri and, possibly, 
Mayan, though it is present in the Kanyawali dialect). 
The opposition of the voiced J - H (Jh as a phoneme 
has not been registered) is noted in Torwali, Phalura, 
Shina and Kalasha. The opposition of cerebral - non- 
cerebral fricatives and affricates brings the Nuristani 
ard Dardic languages closer to the neighbouring Ira- 
nian; however, this opposition is not seen in the 

main Indo-Aryan languages. 

The opposition of the palatalized - non-palatalized 
is noted in Kali and Kashmiri where it embraces near- 
ly all the phonological series. Here too there is an 
opposition of labialized to non-labialized, which em- 
braces a varying amount of phonemes from language 
to language. As a result, for instance, in Kashmiri 
one can observe a three-member opposition of the 
c- €&- C? type (et - k - k^, g! - g - g? ) which 
typologically resembles the Indo-European one (on 


the palatalization and labializalion in Shina see p.277). 
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The opposition of palatal (bi-focal) to the non- 
palatal (mono-focal) front-lingual affricates é -& 

l- E3 (and the corresponding aspirates, except 
*ah, absent on the phonemic level) embraces all the 
languages besides Torwali and, apparently, Mayan 
(though it is present in Kanyawali). Such opposition 
is observed in a number of East Iranian languages, 
but is not characteristic of Indo-Aryan. 

In the processes of consonant changing in speech 
one should note a tendency characteristic of a number 
of languages back in the early epoch (registered in 
the Paifaci Prakrit) and manifested currently, namely 
the devoicing, or strengthening of voiced consonants 
in an intervocalic position, absent in the Indo-Aryan 
languages and observed in certain Iranian languages 
and Burushaski The process is particularly vivid in 
later borrowings: kākaz ‘paper!’ in Kashmiri (kay dz 


in Persian), tapip 'doclor' in Kali (tabIb in Arabic). 


Apparently connected: with this is the gemination of 
consonafts in an intervocalic position, a phenomenon 
developed in many languages. In a number of langua- 
ges particularly in the eastern subgroup (for instance, 
Kashmiri) there is the aspiration of voiceless conso- 
nants in the word-final position, aspiration which va- 
nishes when adding vowel formants, This phenomenon 
was noted in the Vedic language , but in the case of 
modern Indo-Aryan and Iranian languages it is not 
characteristic, though traced in the Kurdish and the 


East Balochi dialects. The devoicing of voiced conso- 
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nants at the end of the word is characteristic of many 
Dardic and Nuristani languages throughout their area, 
and also of a number of Iranian languages. 

Also common for most of the languages is the his- 
torical palatalization of back- and front-lingual conso- 
nants before the front vowels and y (jot). In some 
languages (Kashmiri, for instance) the palatalization 
is particularly strong, which brings these languages 
closer to the Iranian, particularly to the Pamirian. 

In a number of languages, particularly in the Nu- 
ristani and adjacent languages of the central subgroup 
(for instance, Ashkun, Kati, Shumashti and others) 
one can observe the alternation of Vn > Ve and 
Vn > Ve (with V denoting the vowel), ie. the transi- 
"tion of n »r and n» r with the nasal articulation 


transferred to the preceding vowel (for instance, 


-anek, ~arek tyour! in Ashkun). More frequently the 


cerebral r is a variant of § or d (in the Prasun, 
Gawar and other languages) o their historical reflec- 
tion (apparently in all these languages, as well as 
in a number of Indo-Aryan and Iranian languages). 

The sounds f, x, H and q are uncharacteristic, 
They are noted mainly in borrowings. Much more ra- 
rely the sounds í and x appear as variants of p, ph. 
and k, kh respectively. 

In the field ot historical phonetics all these lan- 
guages stand out as a somewhat unique reflection of 
the ancient consonant groups. 


For instance, the ancient *tr group is preserved 
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in some of the "Dardic languages; in others it results 
in É, Š, and, more rarely, 4 or other consonants (com- 
pare the ordinary t reflex in Indo-Aryan languages): 
Sanskrit putra- 'son'- Hindi pil, Waigali piutr, Kalasha 
pütr, Shina puš, Mayan ( Kanyawali) pad. In the Gawar, 
Katarkalai, Shumashti and Bashkarik languages the 
group *tr in the word's initial position results in a 
sound like the lateral voiceless | ( A ), transcribed 
by researchers as hl, A, tL and selon Apparently, 
the sounding is similar in Pashai (transcribed as 3h 
A ). Example: 'three! - Pashai As, Gawar AG, 
Pn + Katarkalai to, Aa, Shumashti A ys, Ningalami 
Sle, Glangali Ace, Bashkarik da: compare 'son! - 
Bashkarik pud , Pashai pad , butr, Katarkalai pur, 
Shumashti pura, Gawar puA. a 

The ancient group *pt usually loses its first com- 
ponent, as in the Indo-Aryan languages, for instance: i 
'seven! - Kali sut, Waigali sot, Ashkun süt, Prasun 
séte, Dameli Sat Gawar sat, Katarkalai sat, sata, 
Shumashti sgt, Tirahi, Pashai sat, Khowar sot, Torwali, 
Bashkarik sat, Mayan, Phalura sBt, Shina sát, Kashmi- 


ri sath, The same development of the group is also 


Observed in certain Iranian languages ( Parachi hot. 
'seven!), though the Iranian languages as a whole 
are noted for the preservalion of the labial element 
in thd form of £ or X (for more about the development 
of ancient consonant groups see [Grierson?9] Je 

As we mentioned above, the Nuristani group is 


characterized [or a specific development of Indo-Euro- 
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pean palatal sounds, the preservation of *s after žu, 
and other features of their historical phonetics (for a 
detailed description and examples see [Budaruss "]}. 
Of the more specific historical features one may 
note, for example, the free variatior of sjn in Giangali, 
the transition in a number of cases of s >h in Kash- 


miri, which, apparently, signify the s > h 


process, 
characteristic of the Ancient Iranian, 

Stress varies considerably from language to lan- 
guage. Whereas in some languages (for instance, 
Dameli and Shina) the stress is tending to the word- 
final syllables, in Kashmiri it occurs at the word-initi- 
al ones (in nouns), in Kati the stress is mobile. Some- 
times it is impossible to establish a definite pattern, 
taking into account to what extent the respective lan- 
guages have been studied. Moreover, the picture is 
strongly confused by the presence of long vowels 
which altract the stress (or, on the contrary, become 
lengthened in the stressed position). 

In a number of languages (Ashkun, Dameli, Ga- 
war, Khowar, Katarkalai, Bashkarik, Shina and, pos- 
sibly, others) there are phonologically relevant sylla- 
ble-tone opposilions, frequenlly appearing as the re- 
sult of loss of aspiration in the voiced aspirated con 
sonants of the syllables. 

In morphology the following characteristic features 
can be traced. 

In the nouns in many languages there are catego- 


ries of gender with the formal marker -i for substan- 
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tives and adjectives, feminine, which makes these lan- 
guages kin with the Indo-Aryan. 

The category of number is, as in the Indo-Aryan 
languages, closely connected with the case endings. 
In some languages the category of number is not overt 
in the direct case: this case is expressed by a pure 
stem, and number is determined contextually. This situa- 
tion is observed in the Nuristani group: in Kati, Ash- 
kun, Waigali, Prasun; in the central Dardic subgroup: 
in Dameli, Shumashti, Tirahi (in nouns with -a slems), 
Khowar (in inanimate nouns), Kalasha (in a definite 
group of nouns); and in the eastern subgroup: in Tor- 
wali, Mayan (in a definite group of nouns) and Kash- 
miri (in nouns with a consonantal stem). In other ca- 
ses the plural is expressed either by case endings, 
or (as in the Iranian, particularly Pamir languages) 
by special postpositive markers of plurality, mainly in 
the substantives denoting persons, for instance: -kali 
(Kati), -Kele (Waigali), Zkil, ~kili, -lūk/g (Prasun), 
-kuli, -518 ( Pashai), -gila ( Gawar), kyal, masc, 


kyaj, fem (Kashmiri), More rarely this is achieved 
with prefixes (Pashai: gà 'a cow! - bd-g8 'cows!), 

or by combining with a word denoting "all" (tor instan- 
ce, čik in Kalasha). 

The category of case in these languages, as in 
all other Indo-Iranian languages, is closely connected 
with the system of postpositions (syntactic elements 
equivalent to prepositions but used after nouns, e.g. 


Pashai: Sāra däi 'from the town', literally: 'town-from). 
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As a rule, the number of inflexional cases of substan- 
tives and pronouns is small - from two to four. But this 
picture is strongly confused by the presence of a 
great number of postpositions, added to the stem of the 
direct, or one of the oblique cases, and mark the spe- 
cific syntactic functions of the nouns, The postpositions 
behave, so to say, in different ways: the postpositions 
of the first group, which may conventionally bz called 
denominal, to a considerable degree retain their con- 
crete meaning and independent pronunciation, becoming 
more adverb-like. The postpositions of the second group 
have a more generalized meaning which sometimes be- 
comes so abstract that it is, actually, not a meaning, 
but an indication of syntactical function and is - some 


io a greater degree, and others to a lesser one - on 
PE 


the road to becoming a case inflexion. The presence 
of postpositions of the second type to a considerable 
degree complicates the description of the case system 
of one language or another. 


The absence of clear-cut criteria that would help 
lo define the case form and nominal-postpositional com 
bination often leads to a situation where the case sys- 
tem of one and the same language (for instance, Shina) 
can be described in different ways: as a system con- 
sisting of two cases, direct and oblique, finalized by 
the system of postpositions of the first and second 
groups, and as a system consisting of eight cases, 
six of which are formed by postpositions of the second 
group, added to the forms of the first two cases. 


In this werk an attempt is being made to distin- 
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guish to the maximum the cases proper from the case- 
and-postpositional formations. However, since there are 
no clear-cut criteria for such distinctions, and sirice 
the degree of contraction of different postpositions with 
substantives varies, there may be certain inconsisten- 
cies, 

On the whole the expression of syntactic relations 
of nouns and pronouns is achieved, actually, by a 
small number of case forms (of a primary or secondary 
origin) - by four (in Ashkun, Kashmiri), three (in 
Weigali Daneli, Katarke!-', Shumashti, Pashai, Phalura, 
Torwali, Bashkarik, Kalasha, Kanyauali) ,or two (in Kati, 
Prasun, Tirahi, Khowar, Shina and maybe in Mayan). 
To these forms a system of postposiliors is added. 

A number of nouns are deprived of case declen- 
sion (for example, ir Mayan). In such instances the 
syntactic functions of the nouns are finalized only by 
postpositions and prepositions, 

-In the Prasun, Waigali and Kati languages, in ad- 
dition to the postpositions, there are prefixes of loca- 
tion and direction, which orientate the noun - subject 
in question - spatially, regarding the speaker. 

In a number of languages, as in certain Iranian 
and Indo-Aryan languages, cne can trace in the nouns 
the category of animaleness - inanimateness, or per- 
son E non-person, & calegory expressed in different 
types of declensions of nouns denoting persons (and 
rarely animals), and of nouns denoting inanimated ob- 


jects and phenomena (Krowar, Kalasha, Kashmiri), 
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The category of definiteness ~ indeliniteness is 
to a varying degree present in all Dardic and Nuris- 
tani languages, It is expressed mairly by the presence 
of an indefinite articie appearing with the nouns when 
there is a need to stress indeliniteness; in most lang- 
uages the role of indefirite article is played by the 
num eral "one" (Kashmiri, Dameli, Katarkalai, Tirahi, 
Pashai, Khowar, Kalasha, Torwali, Hashkarik, Mayan, 
Phalura, Shina). In certain languages (Ashkun, Waigali, 
Kati, Gawar, Pashai) there appears the clipped or 
changed form of this numeral In some languages, such 
as Prasun, the indefinite article has lost its connections 
with the numeral "one", and lhis connection can be 
traced only historically. In Kashmiri and Tirahi, in ad- 
dition to the article—numeral "one", there also is a 
postpositional indefinite article, In the Pashai language 
the numeral "one" i is used, as well as the &ki form 
in the function of article. 

The function of the definite article is usually per- 
formed by demonstrative pronouns, 

Besides, in certain languages ( Prasun, Gawar, 
Waigali, Tirahi, Khowar, Shina, Kashniri) the category 
of definiteness-indeliniteness is expressed by the gram- 
matical form of a noun in the function of direct object 
(denoting a definite object or person, it appears in the 
oblique case, or is supplied wilh the corresponding 
postposilion, denoting an indefinite object or person, 
in the direct case). 


In the adjectives in nearly all these languages, 
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as in the Indo-Aryan, one can trace the category of 
gender expressed by opposing the forms of feminine 
gender with the marker E ze etc, to the forms of the 
masculine gender having other affixes. In certain lan- 
guages the adjectives possess the ‘categories of gen- 
der, number and case ( Kashniri) , or gender and num- 
ber (Shina, Phalura, Tirahi). In combinations with the 
determined substantives the declinable adjectives agree 
with them in gender, number and case (in the languages 
where the adjectives have these categories). In certain 
languages the adjectives are indeclinable (Mayan, Ka- 
lasha, Khowar), 

The categories of degrees of comparison as a 
live word-changing category in these languages, as 
ir a number of Indo-Aryan, are hardly detected ( with 
the exception of the Pashai dialects), The fossilized 
forms of the comparative and superlative degrees can 
sometimes be traced as independent lexical units (tor 
instance, in the Phalura, Gawar, Prasun). But on the 
whole the degrees of comparison are expressed by syn- 
tactical means, 

In the Nuristani languages (Kati, Waigali, Ashkun) 
there is the adjective form in -sta, 2548, used in an 
independent position. 

' The adverbs in Dardic and Nuristani languages 
are few. The functions of a circumstantial modifier are 
mainly performed by adjectives, and more rarely by 
substantives with the corresponding formatives or as 


a pure stem 
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A characteristic feature is the presence in. some 
languages (Kati, Waigali, Prasun and others) of a 
developed system of demonstralive pronouns, pronomi- 
nal adverbs and preverbs concretizing the location and 
direction of moving of the object and subject. 

The pronouns are represented by personal pro- 
nouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, singular and plural, 
a system of demonstrative pronouns of several series 
denoting degrees of distance, elc. (varying in different 
languages from two to five series), as in Indo-Aryan 
and a number of Iranian languages. They also appear 
in the function of the personal pronouns of the 3rd 
person. There also are interrogative, attribulive and 
some other pronominal categories. 

Personal arid demonstrative pronouns, as a rule, 
have the categoriés of rumber and case, and combine 
with the same postpositions as substantives., In a num 
ber of languages the demonstrative pronouns used sub- 
stantively have a complete paradigm, end in the adjec- 
tive usage are with an incomplete one (or are not 
declined at all). In some languages the demonstrative 
pronouns displáy the categories of gender and anima- 
teness - inanimateness expressed in different pronomi- 
nal forms. In many languages, particularly in the cent- 
ral subgroup, the case-syslem of pronouns somewhat 
differs from that of the substantives. 

The irterrogative pronouns in a number of langua- 
ges are simaltaneously relative and indefinite. In nearly 


all the languages the reflexive-attributive pronouns are 
traced, which are the reflexes of ancient *tanu- and 
*atman-. 
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Besides the pronouns proper, in most of the Dar- 
dic and Nuristani languages there are enclitic pronouns, 
These were extensively used in the Vedic language; 
in the Middle Indian period their sphere and frequen- 
cy of usage was greatly reduced, and among the mo- 
dern Indo-Aryan languages they have been preserved 
only in Sindhi and Lahnda (Lahndi). But the Dardic 
end Nuristani languages, as well as the Iranian, pos- 
sess a widely developed enclitic system However, 
their system and functions vary from language to lan- 
guage. For instance, in Kashmiri strongly developed 
enclitics (there are up lo thrée forms of the 2nd per- 
son, singular) are used only with verbs as markers 
of the subject and also of the direct and indirect object. 
In Phalura and Dameli the enclitic pronouns do nol 
change and are used with verbs as markers of the 
object. In other languages (for instance, Kati, Ashkun, 
Gawar and Kalasha) the enclitic pronouns are used 
with nouns as markers of possession. In Pashai, Shu- 
mashti, K&tarkalai, Waigali they are used in both func- 
tions - objective (with the verb) and attributive (with 
the noun). In Waigali, Ashkun and Gawar the enclitic 
pronouns wilh the nouns precede case endings, which 
is yet another evidence of the postpositionel origin of 
the latter. The Prasun language, instead of enclitic 
pronouns, employs proclitic ones, used both with nouns 
and with postpositions (cp. the usage in Persian of en- 
clitic pronouns with prepositions). 

The system of numerals in Nuristani and Dardic 


languages is rather uniform. In nearly all the langua- 
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ges, with the exceplion of Kashmiri, there is a vigesi- 
mal” system of counting. According to this system the 
numeral which, for instance, denotes "fifty-five" is 
structured as "two-twenty- ( and) -ten-( and) - five", or 
"two-twenty-( and) -fifteen", etc. In Kashmiri the coun- 
ting system is decimal 

In compound numerals (after "twenty") the count 
in some languages goes from tens and twenties to 
units: "twenty-two" is formed as "twenty and two" (for 
instance, in Kati, Ashkun, Dameli, Gawar, Katarkalai, 
Shumashti, Pashai, Tirahi, Kalasha, Khowar, Shina 
and others), and as "two and twenty", Le. from units 
to tens, in other languages, such as Torwali, Bashka- 
rik, Mayan, Kashmiri, Waigali, Prasun. 

In certain languages, just as in a number of 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian, the numerals ending in 
"nine" are formed as "one less than .à certain num 
ber"; ek kam pe’ nipiy ‘ninety-nine! ( Bashkarik, litera- 
than ek kam dubi$ 


ly: ‘one less five-twenty') , 


‘thirty-nine! ( Kanyawali, literally: tone less than two- 
twenty!) , kuni-trih !'twenty-nine! (Kashmiri, literally: 


"ess one than thirty‘). 


The verbal system varies from language to langu- 
age, ard the areas of the characteristic features of 
the structure of the verb are very well traced geogra- 
phically. Whereas in the western and central zones 


(the Nuristani and central Dardic languages) there is 


2 Characteristic of all the languages in the given 
area; Indo-Iranian and non-Indo-European. 
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a ramified system of inflexional forms (in particular, 
the forms based upon the present and future stems: 
the present, future tenses, the present-future subjun- 
ctive, imperfect, elc., part of which, though, are secon- 


dary, formed from ancient participles), in the languages 


of the eastern group there dominate analytical parti- 
ciple-based constructions, The most typical in this 
sense is the Kohistani group where, as in the Indo- 
Aryan and in a number of Iranian languages, the furc- 
lion of finite verbal forms is performed by participles 
which in some instances have the category of gender 
and number, whereas in others they are unchanged. 
The person (and in the case of unchanging par- 
liciples this applies to number and gender too) is 
determined contextually or by the situation. Some finite 
verbal forms are constructed in these languages with 
the auxiliary verbs - in most cases the copula ( link- 
verb) and the verb "to be" in an auxiliary function 
(tor the gake of brevity we shall further refer to them 
as verbs @f being). In a number of languages such 
verbs have only the categories of tense, gender and 
number, but not the category of person (the Mayan, 
Torwali, Bashkarik, Katarkalai and Phalura languages). 
Thus, the inflexional lexpression of categories of 
person and partially of number in the verb of the 
eastern subgroup, in particular in the Kohistani langua- 
ges, has fully or almost fully died out, whereas in the 


western Nuristeri group il is quite live, On the other 


hand, one can observe a process characteristic of 
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all Indo-Iranian languages - the secondary develop- 
ment of the personal inflexion of the verbs from the 
verb of being and enclitic pronouns, 

The Shina language, which in many tengu: nas 
the inflexional markers of person and number, is an 
exception in the general picture of the verb in eastern 
Dardic lar guages. 

In these languages the verb also yields interest- 
ing material for studying the ergalive construction of 
the sentence in the Indo-Iranian languages generally. 
In most languages the transitive verbs in the past ten- 
ses, ie. in the tenses formed from different ancient 
and present-day preterit participles, cause the so- 
called ergative, or ergative-like corsiructior, usual 
for Indo-Aryan and many Iranian larguages. In Shina 
the ergative construction, at first sight one gains the 
idea, accompanies the transitive verbs in the present 
lenses too. 

The formation of the ergative construction of the 
senlence differs from language to language. In the lan- 
guages where the substantives and pronouns have a 
special agentive case they appear in the role of sub- 
ject in the ergative construction Precisely in that case. 
In the languages where that case is absent the subject 
is in the form of an oblique one which also has other 
functions. In the Shina larguage this furction is per- 
formed by a substantive or pronoun in the direct case 
with a special agentive postposition. l 


In a number of languages one can observe two 
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types of ergative constructions, depending on whether 
the subject is expressed by a substantive or pronoun, 
This is linked with the fact that the subslantives and 
Pronouns of these languages have different case sys- 
tems. Thus, in Pashai, in the ergative construction 

the substantive in the fur-ction of subject is in the 
agentive case (oblique case I), but car also be in 
the direct case; the pronoun subject is in the oblique 
case. In Mayan (and in the Kanyawali dialect), Tor- 
wali, Phalura, Dameli, Shumashti and Gawar the sub- 
ject, expressed by a substantive, is in one of the 
oblique cases; the direct object is usually in the di- 
recl case; the pronoun subject is in a Special agen- 
tive case; the direct object in this instance is usually 
expressed by an oblique case. In Bashkarik both the 
subject and direct object usually have the form of the 


oblique case, but the ergative construction is often 


replaced by a nominative one, i.e. the subjecl is i 
the form of the direct case, 

In Tirapi this process has gone still further: when 
the subject is & substantive, the ergative construction 
is often absent, with a nominative construction there 
instead, The pronoun subject is put in the oblique case. 

In Katarkalai the subject substantive or demonstrative 
pronoun is in the oblique case. When the subject is 
expressed by & personal pronoun, there con be a no- 
minative construction (in the plural), and an ergative 
construction (in the singular). 


In the Nuristani group - the Kati, Waigali and 
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Ashkun languages ~ the subject in the ergative const- 
ruction is usually in the oblique case, while the direct 
object is in the direct case. In the Prasun, just as in 
the two central Dardic languages = Khowar and Kalasha, 
the ergative construction is 6pparently absent. 

In Kashmiri the subject has the form of the agen- 
live or the oblique case U, while the direct object is 
in the oblique case L 

The agreement of the verb in the ergative const- 
ruction varies from language to language. Basically in 
nearly al! the languages: in the Nurislani group ( Kati, 
Waigali, Ashkun), and also in the Dardic of the cent- 
ral ( Katarkalai, Shumashti, Tirahi, Pashai) and the 
eastern subgroups ( Torwali, Phalura and Kashniri) 
the verb agrees in gender, number and person ( where 
they are expressed by specific forms) with the ob- 
jeet?. In the Dameli, Gawar arid Shina languages the 
verb agreos with the subject. 

But in the languages where the ergative construc- 
lion is absent (for instance, in the Prasun language ) 
there is a difference in the conjugation of transitive 
and intransitive verbs in the Past tense, 

It should be noted that the form of imperfect, tra- 
ced in nearly all the Nuristani and Dardic languages, 


which denotes action in the past, but through its for- 


3 
Agreement in Bashkarik and Mayan is difficult to 


make out in view of the lack of material, but according 
lo indirect data it must be objective. 
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malion is linked in some of the languages with the 
verbal present stem, and in others with present parti- 
ciples, does not cause an ergative construction, An 
interesting feature of the verbal system of the Khowar 
end Kalasha languages is that it preserves in a defi- 
nite group of verbs the augment, a feature which pos- 
sibly involves the absence there of the ergative cons- 
truction. 

Thus, the elements of ergativity characterize 
nearly all the languages of the Dardic aiea, with the 
exception of certain ones: in the centre of Afghan 
Nuristan it is the Prasun language (which in many 
respects, in terms of its morphological structure, falls 
out of the general picture of these languages), in the 
north of the central zone (along the Chitral River) 
it is the Khowar and Kalasha languages which preser- 
ved the augment. These languages separated now by 
the eastern Kali dialect (Bashgali) had previously, 
prior to the relatively recent immigration of Kati been 
a unified area, 

A special type of expressing transitivity in Shina 
(the agentive postposition used also in sentences 
with the verb in the non-past tenses; the verb's ag- 
reement with the subject) agrees well with the isolat- 
ed geographical position of Shina - the extreme North- 
East of the Dardic area - and Contacts with the Tibe- 
to- Burmese languages. 

Two types of the ergative construction (with the 
Subject expressed by a substantive/pronoun) embrace 
the central part of the Dardic languages and the ad- 
jacent group ot Kohistani, 
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In the Nuristani group (with the exception of the 
Prasun language) one type of the ergative construct- 
ion is traced ~ the type with the oblique case of the 
suBect. A similar construction (but with the oblique 
case of the direct object) is seen in the extreme 
western dialect of Bashkarik (the Kohistani group). 

A specific type of ergative construction - with 
the agentive case - is seen in the area of the Kash- 
miri language and its dialects. 

It is important to note that the presence in all 
these languages ofthe voice-differentiation of the 
verb (expressed by the presence of passive forms 
er constructions) shows that the ergative construction 
here is subordinated, as if a variant of the active-no- 
minative construction opposed to the passive (intlexio- 
nal or periphrastical). The same is supported by the 
limitation of the ergative construction in the great ma- 
jority of languages lo a certain subsystem of verbal 
forms and the expression in a number of languages 
of the object (particularly the definite or animated) 
with oblique case, also by certain irregularities in the 
semantic criteria for dividing verbs into groups, by 
instances of contamination of constructions (in favour 
of the nominative one) and by a number of other fea- 
tures. All this takes the ergative construction of these 
languages out of the "classical type" of ergativity. 
Thus, these languages are a specimen of transitional, 
nominative- ergative typelogy, with the features of no- 
minative character dominating, 

We cannot consider the Shina language, which 
stands apart, as an ergative one either: the ergative 
features in its noun-system (the agentive postposition 
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of the subject, the direct case of the object) cannot 
obliterate the nominative system of the verb (subjective 
agreement, the voice- differentiation of the verb), which 
is the leading one. 

Even a sketchy outline of the structure of Nuris- 
tani and Dardic languages enables us to conclude 
that their morphology was in the past noted for the 
tendency of transition from synthesis to analysis, the 
result of which is a simplified System, compared to 
the ancient period of cases, and the domination, parti- 
Cularly in the eastern Dardic subgroup, of analytical 
verbal formations over the  intlexional ones. On the 
other hand, the presence of a great number of post- 
positions and the development of Secondary personal 
endings of verbs from the verb of being and enciitic 
Pronouns are evidence of a secondary synthesis 
leading to the creation of a new morphological struc- 
ture of an agglutinative character, 

Low © we give concise phonetical and grammatical 
information on each of the Nuristani and Dardic langu- 
ages described in literature. The data is provided 
largely according to a unified Scheme, but there are 
certain deviations in the presentation of linguistic facts 
owing to the different degree these languages have 
been studied and the varying amount of materials pub- 
lished about them. The issues of Syntax and vocabu- 
lary are almost not touched on here in view of the 
limited extent to which they have beén studied. The 
linguistic material is given in unified transcription, if 
this is possible. But in a number of instances, parti- 
cularly in respect to the vowels, whose real pronun- 


ciation is unknown, the transcription is made of the 
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specific research specimen the example is borrowed 


from. 
THE NURISTANI LANGUAGES 
Kali 
[Grjunber g?^;?;; see also: Grierson”, VIII, ga I, i; 
Davidson; Morgenstierne” 4; at, Strand; Ivanow] 


The Kati language is divided into three main dia~ 
lects. Data is cited according to the western dialect, 
: 256 
ihe most well- studied one [Grjunberg r v. 


Phonetics 


The vowels are: i There 


also is a long Āā Nasalization in the dialect (unlike 
the eastern one) is rudimentary. 

The system of consonants is cha 
racterized by the presence of a series of simple, 


iotacized (or palatalized) and labialized phonemes: 


p, b, p',b t, d, td's t, d, tf, at, k m, k' ot) c, c, 


Y wv v v v v y "5 

cf, & f, E, & & s, fs ey oy 5, (2), $, 2 $' 2" $^ 

ee I (CSI Ion ei iet a 

B viw, v, m, v, b n y, P n, m ni rt, ft ry n In the 
GP REIHE UM (RUDI H NU UN 


borrowings there are h, x, f, Og. Y: but the last three 
are frequently replaced by p, k g respectively. 
The stress is dynamic and mobile: ravéki 


+ 
tfox', k'árpara ‘epe', yazdor  'summer' 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives display the categories of gender, num- 
ber, case, definiteness - indefiniteness. 


The category of gender is not expressed 
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The form of possibilit or debilive is represented 


by a participle in -ndéu: lahoturi na y&indeu 'tomorrow 


I shall not be able to come!', mima kram thüindeu 
€ ss 
" ian, had to] do the work', mē piala pürendeu 


'l can [could] fill up the cup‘. 


Postpositions 
Postpositions are used with nouns in the oblique 
cases. The main postpositions: tūri 'on', tover', 
(Sinaje tūri 'on the hed'), Shui ‘under! (Sina/e jnuii 
‘under the bed'), the/& 'in', 'to' (Dré%a tha ‘to Drosh’, 
t&ni ghdSta the ‘into [my] own house’, tBni b&ba thd + 


tto (his) own father]. 


Text 


[Morgenstierne*?, p.25] 


Āā kati r£ti paduSi lokh£ro 


-dhüra z£i tha 


Translation + . 


A few nights after that the younger son, having 


taken his property, went to a distant place, 
Ld 


&nd Notes on the Text 


Vocabula! 


& kati  'several', 'some! - an interrogative- inde- 


finite pronoun with the indefinite article &. 

rēti paduSi ‘nights after that''- the substantive, 
feminine rGt 'night' in the genitive case, singular, 
in combination with the adverb paduSi ‘after', 'after- 
wards', used as the postposition. 

lokhéro ‘younger’ - an adjective, masculine, 
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singular (historically the fossilized farm of the 
comparative degree of the “adjective lohoko ‘little'), 


putr. ‘sont - a substantive, masculine, in the 
direct case, singular. 


tent town! ( variant teni, - an attributive pronoun, 


mal 'property* ~- a Substantive, masculine, in the 
direct case, singular. 

ghini "having taken" - the absolutive of the verb 
ghin- 'to Seize!', 'to buy’. 


dhüra 'far', 'distant! — an adjective, masculine, 


singular, 


zti thé 'place! - an unchangeable substantive, fe- 


minine singular ( variant zai 'place! with the postpo- 
sition of direction tha, 

gūm 'went'.- the Past participle, masculine, of 
the verb bay-:g- 'to go! in the function of the form 


of past tense, 
Shina 


Bailey”, Also see: Grierson*?, VII, 2; M i 
Bailey; Lorimer?;?; Morgenstierne*, Buddruss5] 

The Shina lenguage is divided into a number of 
dialects, named by researchers &ccording to the Pla- 
ce where they are used, The first group involves 
the Gilgiti dialect, the most widespread and well- 
Studied of them all; the second group includes the 
Astori, Guresi ( Gurezi), Drasi (or, according to 
George Grierson's terminology, Brokpa) and Dah- 
Hanu ( Dah-Hanii) dialects; the third group involves 
the North-Western dialects — Chilasi and Kohistani. 

The current description is based on the data 
of the Gilgiti dialect with noles on the basic disiinc- 
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tive features of other dialects. The main data and 
transcription are given according to T.G.Bailey. 


Phonetics 
The vowel : B a a, & 8, Y_i | 
e els are: b, a, 8, 5, & & e & eli 
LJ w = =, E 
L i o, 5, o, d, u, u, u, ou, Su. | 


short sound of the back zone, low rise 


(type A)i a, a a - are respectively the long, 


a 


semi-long and short sounds of the middle zone of the 
low rise; & is a vowel of the front zone, low rise 


(type ae). ë, e, & e are respectively the short, semi- 


long, long and super-short sounds pronounced in a 


range that runs from the closed e to the open £. 


Y is a short, semi-long or long open sound of 


the front zone (type D;i is a short or semi-long 
closed sound of the front zone (type i); T is the 
corresponding long sound; j is the super-short 
sound occuring in the word-final position. 


Oo, 6; 9 - respectively the short, or semi-long, 


^ 


long and super-short sounds, the medium between 


dis 
9 and u (type o or vy). 


ti the short, semi-long &nd long sounds of the 


back zone, high rise (type u); in the word-final po- 
sition the unstressed Ñ is broadened up to o; u is 
a super-short sound corresponding qualitatively to 
ü; u and d are respectively the semi-long (or short) 
and long sounds of the back zone, high rise, appa- 
rently somewhat shifted to the front zone. The pho- 
nological correlation of these sounds is nol quite 
clear. 

The nasalization of vowels occurs seldom, and 


is apparently not a phonological feature of the vo- 
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wels. The short vowels in the word-final position 
are frequently dropped. In all positions the short 
vowels have the tendency to change the qualitative 
characteristics. The semi-long vowels when stressed 
are frequently lengthened. 


The consonants are: p, ph, b, t, th, d, t, 


th, d, k, kh, g, c, ch, É, £n, f, Z, &n, s, z, E, 3X, 


Joner y 


Gemination is seldom ihe case. Voiced aspiraled con- 


lm, n 


Š, £, t vw hy x, y L 


sonants are not observed. Voiced consonants in the" 
word-final position are devoiced, and all voiceless 
occlusives (stops and affricates) areeaspirated, The '' «* 
Sound x is noted rarely, usually in borrowings, and 


is mostly substituted with kh. The phoneme ! after 


cerebrals has the allophone hj ; the independent pho- 
neme hi is observed only in the Drasi dialect. The 
loss of the final reduced vowels u i followed conso- 
nants, apparently gives rise to the series of tabialized 
and palatalized consonants, as in the Kashmiri langua- 
ge (see below). 

Stress in Shina plays an important role in 
word-changing. In a number of words the phonologi- 
cal syllable-tone opposition is noted. There are some 
forms and words opposing by the syllables with the 


Hog id v. u n ` 
rising ~ even tones, compare: side 'strike' ( impe- 


2 
ral) - Éfdé'having struck', th ‘do’ ( imperat) - thë 
‘having done', bas "ung! - bag Nanguage!, gék 
tmouthiul'! - dak 'letters', 'post', 'mail', ad 'doors! - 
dari 'boys', Jel ‘visible’ - l&l "bloc, 
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Morphology 


The Substantive 

Substantives reveal the categories of gender, 
number, case and definiteness - indefiniteness. 

The category of gender is seen in 
the different case endings oí substantives of mas- 
culine and feminine gender (see lower). 

The categorv of number is expressed 
by different case endings for the singular and plural 
(see lower). 

The category of case is realized by the 
twa cases - direct and oblique, singular and plural. 
This system is completed by postpositions. Case (or- 


mants are the following: 


Case Singular Plural 
Direct (without an ending) zi (masc), -& 

( tem.) 
Oblique -&, a =g 


There are three types of declension: Type I in- 
volving. substantives with the stem in a consonant or 
in the stressed -i, -u and sometimes in Š, which 
add case markers to the unchanged stem; Type Il 
involves substantives with a stem in zb -5 ( usually), 


ze, and the unstressed -i, -u, -u, -o, which when 


adding case endings lose the final vowel of the 
Stem; Type IIl is represented by substantives with 

a stem in -a. in the singular the final za is contrac- 
ted with the vowel of the case formants (-a + -€ = 


-&),in the plural -a is dropped. 
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Ist declension 


Case Singular 
, 
Direct kt (fem.)  zaiti ( masc.) Snr Éqó 
‘promise! 'tarm- servant! (fem.) ( masc.) 
‘eye’ 'shoe- 
maker' 
+ 
Oblique kătă zaituvă AÉniyÉ ¥otóš 
Plural 
; 
Direct kate zaituvf atniyé Éotóé 


Oblique k&td zaituyd 


Xon 
IInd declension 
Case Singular Plural 
" 
Direct malu g&pi ( fem.) male gÉpye 
‘father' 'bridle! 
Oblique mala gBpy& malo gÉpyo 
Ilird declension 
Case Singular Plural 
i 
Direct ÉÉnd& TÉnaii 
'pocket' . 
Oblique tknda( a) SÉndd 


In the substantives in -Ái the -a of the stem is 
lengthen ed in plural forms frupaY (tem.) 'rupee! - 
the direct case, plural, rup&áy&/. There also is a big 
number of substantives with irregular declension, 

The functions of substantive and pronoun cases 


are identical (see lower). 
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The Adjective 


Adjectives change rarely, the exception being 
&djectives with the final E .9. The latter are noted 
for the presence of categories of gender and number, 
in which they agree with the substantives they relate 
to. The categories of gender and number are seen 


in the endings: 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
myst miSti 
ve Tt mists mïštyë 'good','in 
good health! 
WStiks JüÉtikr 'morning!, 
: ‘of the 
morning' 


The category of case is not traced, The adjectives 
are declined only in the Guresi and Drasi dialects. 
The comparative and superlative degrees are ex- 
pressed syntactically, with the help of the postposi- 
u 


tion J/Ze: ma fo Sint ‘smaller than I', büté Yo Sünü 


'smallerthan all' Uliterally: 'small than all). 


Pronouns 


Pronouns have the same system of cases as sub- 
Stantives. Before certain postpositions (-s, -i) the 
final vowel of the case form is shortened, or changes 


its timbre. 
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Personal Pronouns 


Case Singular Plural Singular Plural 


ist person 2nd person 


v 


bë tu( h) tă 
before =s) tsho,cho 


tsh& 
(before ~i 


Direct ma(h 
(before -s 


pc 


&sé the 


(before (before 
» aso <i), tù 


Oblique m 


Demonstrative pronouns have three 
series corresponding to three degrees of distance. 
They (particularly the pronouns of the IInd series) 


are also used as the personal pronouns of the 3rd 


person; 
Ist series IInd series Illird series 
Case Singular 
Direct ro (masc.) o(h) (masc.) 
re, ri(fem.) elh) (tem.) 
Oblique Anis résé sse 
Plural 


Direct ani( h) ri 
Oblique &niné (before rinè( before 


=i), Snino -i), rino 


Interrogative pronouns, used both as 


relative and indefinite, are declined according to the 
same type: 


Case Singular Plural 
Direct kō (masc.), ke ( fem.) kei, käi 
"who!, 'somebody', 
'nobody' 


Oblique késé 


kafen& (before -i), 


kano 
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The demonstrative and interrogative pronouns can 
be used in independent positions in the functions of 
nominal parts of the sentence, and attributively. In 
the latter function they are unchangeable and employ- 
ed only in the form of the direct case. Therefore 
between the determined substantive and the pronoun 
appearing as an adjective attribute there is agree- 
ment only in gender and number, but not in case: 


kō müÉfai? 'what man's Íihing/?, ro Südar&i ‘of that 


boy’, &né ÉÍ&y&L ‘to this girl’. 


Other interrogative-relative pro- 
nouns: 8k 'what', 'something', 'anything!, 'nothing', 


Y- 


D PIN voz 
k&àcak ‘how many', 'how much', &Éfak, &yàk 'so many! 


‘so much'. All of them are not declined, 
Attributive pronouns: Ski 'selft ( oblique 


x 
case àko), tomų 'own!', mutt 'another!', etc. The latter 


is changed as adjectives and, in positions of substanti- 

vization, as substantives in the unstressed -Ñ ( fem., 

Singular muti, plura! mütyX). It is also used attributi- 
M - M fm 

vely: mutu ko 'somebody else', mitt {ëk 'something 

else', 


a 
Functions of the cases of nouns 
( substantives and pronouns): 
The nouns in the direct case are used in the 
functions of: 
1) the subject oí intransitive verbs; 
2) attributes of possession, appositions and nu- 


H ip: 2 t: 
meratives ( classifiers) ; $a bár JUk 'six loads ot 


Yaa e. 
wood', Cilas Sahar 'the -town of Chilas'; 


3) the direct object: süray&r v&i üsolki ‘fill water 


into the pot', ros ro pasigtt ‘he saw him'; 
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4) circumstantial modifiers of place and time: 
aéak barig mas Bedari thégSs 'so many years 1 ser- 
literally: service did)', ëk maz&Ék betésés 'we 


. io a oe ei aes z 
had stayed (literally: 'sat') tor one month', KàÉir 


va 'come to Kashmir'. 

The direcl case of nouns with the postposition 
-s (after vowels), -së (after consonants) appears 
in the function of subject of transitive verbs in all 
tenses, performing the functions of agentive: m&s Ùt 
ÍSkgk dëm 'I shall give you something', mătük-së 
thegii 'somebody else did fihis]', m&Y malüs raitü-k 
dë 'give Íne the thing] ordered by my father' (lite- 
rally: '[oy] my father having-been- said give'). In a 
number of instances the postposition -s( &) applies 
to the whole word-combination: khudae pakse re gi 
'Holy God said', 

In the Chilasi, Drasi and certain other dialects 
one can trace 4 special agentive case, used with 
transitive verbs in the past tenses, and the marker 
=s, joined to the direct case in constructions with 
transitive verbs in the present tense. 

The oblique case without postpositions occurs in 
the function of: a) direct objects of verbs which 
denote the influence on the surface of something or 


r eT Thra ee a CER =o. 
doikj tto kick', khàtaru doiki 'to stab’, thuréa doiki 


‘to whip', Šačořki "to hit a mark', etc.; b) different 
secondary parls of lhe sentence with connecting 

words. Frequently in colloquial speech the case 

ending is dropped and actually the oblique case 

alternates in that function with the direct case. 
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The oblique case, taking the postposition =i, 
appears in the functions of: 


1) the possessive attribute: mas théi. S&dari them 


'I shall work for you (literally: I shall do thy service) |, 


mat 3&1 mui. ‘fever began to shake me (literally: my 
fever came)', thai misti kh&b&r 'good news of you 
(literally: thee)’; 

2) different indirect objects and circumstantial 
modifiers with the meaning of: a) source, material, 


etc Silim ril&i_thénén ‘they make calyan of brass! 


m z 
b) time: déz&i Bk mügár fe ser gi 'a goat and three 
measures of butter every day', &k b&riZ8i (or Svelai) 


kaéak bÉp d&no? 'how much tax do you pay a year?!; 
macnk map deno y pay 


c) other indirect objects: do rupayo masala, rupaài 


Sakar ‘the condiments [cost] two rupees, and the 


sugar fis] one rupee', 
The noun in tne oblique case with the postposi- 
tion -t expresses: 


1) direction of movement: KaSirét 


fÉlani diÉ&t ‘to such and such a place’, r&£t měř fa 
UEnaarg ‘make my salutation reach the raja; 
2) purpose: bülÉt nikhate "they went flo play] 


polo', tom kromét goun ‘he has gone on his own 


business' 


3) time: TáSteky&t tin the morning!, éarmSnii dezét 


ton the fourth day'. 
The noun in the oblique case with the postposi- 
tion -r is used in the function of indirect objects and 
circumstantial modifiers with lhe meanings of: 
1) place: ši diÉÉr 'on that place’; 


2) time: ke ak ümrÉr ‘at what age?, kō barizér 


tin what year?'; 
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3) with different abstract meanings: inar ‘in the 


Shina language', mor&r manoiki 'to agree with [some- 
one's] words', Xni hBl&tÉr ‘in these conditions', etc. 
The noun in the oblique case with the postposi- 
tion -2 is used in the function of indirect objects 
and circumstantial modifiers with the meaning of 
place: mSCÉX 'on the table! ‘(frequently with the se- 


condary postposition &Z£; m&CÉÉ AZE ‘upon the table’), 


s&v8Z ‘on the bridge', Xs0% ‘in us', and also in the 


abstract plane: Anu mánuZé£ YÉbarek nug '| don't 
I have no faith in this 


believe this person (literally: 
man) '*. re 


Numerals 


Cardinal numerals: 


1- Ék 13 - dor 50 - díbyo-ga-daf 

2 - du 14 - Zondăi 54 - dibyo-ga-Eondai 
3- £e 15 - pánzái 60 - é&byo 

4 - fer 16 - Éol 70 - ÉÉbyo- gg-dai 

5 - pot 17 - s&tar 80 - Éarbyo. Z 

6 - ša 18 - &5tar 88 - Éarbyc-ga-8$ 

7 - SBt, 19 - kürü(h 90 - Éarbyo-ga- dat 

8 - Šš  20- wh) 99 - Zarbyo-ga-kpnit h) 
9 - naŭ 21 - bi-ga-Ék 100 - g% 


- E ERU T d 
10 - dei 30 - bi~ ga- dai 1000 - hEz&r 
11 - Bkal 31 - bi-ga-&ikal 100000 - 1k 


12 - bay 40 - di:byo 753 - s&t ŠŠI dibyo-ga-GoT 


Numerals, used independently, not in attributive 
functions, are declined as substantives: the numeral 


Sk 'one' is declined according to the type of the 
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declension of substantives in the singular, i.e. 

it has the forms of the direct case 8k and the oblique 
case ÉkH/&. The rest of the numerals are declined 

as substantives in the plural. The stem serves as 
the direct case, while the oblique case is expressed 
by the stem with the case marker; for the numerals 
du 'two' and fe "three! the marker -inyo is added: 
duinyo, Z£inyo; tor numerals from "four" to "nineteen" 


it is =( i) no (depending on the vowel or consonant 


ultima of the stem): 4 - arino, 5 - potno, 6 - Sano, 


10 - dayino. Besides, numerals from "eleven" to 


"eighteen" have a second stem of the oblique case 


with the final -yo: 11 - kayo, 16 - Soyo, etc. 


Numerals from "twenty" upwards, form the oblique 


case with the marker -o; 20 - bio, 60 - S&bio. 


In compound numerals the case marker takes only 


the last component: bi-&a- Soino ~the oblique case of 


bT- ga- Sot ‘thirty-six’, 
Ordinal num erals are formed from the 


cardinal by adding suffixes: 


* Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine Feminine 
-mÜno -moni -moņě -moyyě 
dümBro dtimon i dumoné dumon yé 
"he second? 

S itaimz " LIA FIT * Sy v 
zt n astaimon i astaimone astalmonye 
"Ine e. iiteenth! H 

vo “v w " v 
salmono Salmoni É&ülmogé Éimonys 


'one- hundredth' 


The exception: the numeral "the first" is formed 
suppletively: pümüko ( singulaı masc.), pümüki (sina 
lar fem.) plímifke (plural masc.), pümüky$ (plura! fem.) 


‘the first! 
In the compound numerals the suffix -móno takes 


only the last component: dibyo-gaete ‘forty-three’ - 


dibyo- ga- Cemóno tthe forty-third'. 
Fraction numerals are formed with the 


help of ‘substantives: trăn, čāk 'a half! and pau 'a 


Ihe combinalions of whole numbers with 


quarlcr'. 
irarlions are expressed by a numerai denoting a 


aa 


- 


whole number, and by a substantive express 
oss ttm 


parl. The concept "3/4" is expressed as "d from a 
unit", for instance 12} is literally: tby] one- fourth 
less than thirteen', 23 - '[oy] one-fourih less than 
three'. Examples: 24 du ga trăr, 1j - čk ga pau, 


2} - pau kam če. 


Besides the numerais proper the Shina language 
features combinations of numerals with nouns, and 


also individual nouns denoting number: bate 'both' 


: A vu ep pA S 
(oblique case b&inyo), £e büta/é ‘all three', dai büta/8 


fall ten', etc. Combinations of the "twice", "thrice" 
type are formed by numerals with nouns undeclined 


v 
in this function, namely dm, Zot and günia: pot cot 


ive times', dal güna tten times’. 
Combinations of the "that number of limes as much" 


type are formed by adding the component -günü to 


the numeral: dugünü '"twice', 'double', pof günü ‘live 


times', 'quintuple'. 
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The Adverb 


There are not mary adverbs proper: 281 soon, 
'early!, Éds 'thus', ‘in this manner', ne 'again!, Sirt 
tonly', 

Closely related to them are pronominal adverbs 
connected with the corresponding Pronouns: a) de- 


monstrative - ayavari tin that direction', 'there', 


ayavaryo ‘from there', 'from that direction’, alr 
— 


'there!, &ni 'here', b) interrogative 7 kaiavari 


"where to', 'in what direction’, kaiavaryo ‘from where', 
‘from what direction’, k8ni "where', etc, 


— 
In most cases adjectives are used instead of 


adverbs in the adverbial function: 3 Südarsz kom 
migtu thi "that boy works weli', 
— 
The Verb 
There are two types of conjugation, differing in 
the phonetical plene through the vowel element of 


certain forms and the Place of stress. 


Non-finite Forms 
ILD-Hnüe Forms 


he infinitive ( marker -olki) : zamolki 'to 
^ 
beat's khoiki ‘to eat'. It is declined like 


" {oes = 
in -i and appears in the meaning of infinitive and 


verbal noun; vayolky&i khSbar 


'the news ot his arri- 
Vel, tiki khoikyéi kh£n ni * is not time to eat line 


‘a slippery place', 


———— 
There are three types of the past partici- 


z 
pie s. The past participle in -é (Ist conjugation) , 


E me PES 
zi (Und conjugation): hárt 


4 
'having taken away', zame 


‘having beaten'!, 


The past participle in -ita is simultaneously & 
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noun of action: haritü 'the taking away', 'in the state 


of having been taken away', zamitü ‘the beating', tin 


the state of having been beaten’, And it is declined 
as a substantive: zamitei khen 'at the time of his 
having been beaten’, Bide Zo mitts 4 escaped after 


NEU C EN Sa RTT Toe 4 :0M 
being beaten'; compare the infinitive: Siaotki Zo miittis 


'l escaped from beating'. The participle of transitive 
verbs has a passive meaning. 

The past participle in -zeg (Ist conjugation) and 
zig (Ind conjugation) of the transitive verbs, and 
in zt of the intransitive verbs is used only for for- 
ming Analytic finite verbal forms: the past tense, 
Perfect, future completive and pluperfect. 

The present adverbial participle: 
1) (marker -9Za): hár&La ‘while taking away', zamóXa 
‘while beating; 2) (marker -obiféi) : harobi/&l ‘at the 
time of taking away", zamobi/él ‘at the time of beating’. 

The adverbial-participial form of 
the future tense (marker -osin): h&rostp, ‘being after 
the taking away', ‘up to the time of taking away', 
zamsin ‘up to the time of beating', ‘being aller the 


beating’, 

The noun of actor: 1) ( marker zolkéftk): 
harotké/ik the one who is taking away', zamolkf/£k 
'beater'; 2) (marker Sk): déy&k ‘giver, khàn£k 


‘eater’. 
Finite Forms 


The Verb of Being 


The verb of being is used both independently 


(in the meaning of 'to bet, and as the copula), and 


in personal verbal forms (as an auxiliary verb). 
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Present tense 


. Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine and 
Feminine 
1st m 
person n&nus hànis hÉn£s 
2nd 2 
person háno hànye h&nét 
3rd T. 
person h&nü h&ni h&né/a 


The verb of being in the past tense is formed 
from the stem És- and is Conjugated according to the 
Paradigm of the present tense, for instance the 1st 


person; Rsüs or Hsllüs (masc.), &sis, &siiis ( fem.) 


vw 
"I was', asés, Ssifiés 'we were', etc. 


The indicative mood. The future lense is 


formed for all verbs from the stem by adding the 


endings: 

Singular Plural 
1st person -àm -9n 
2nd person Pru reat, -ät 
3rd person -8i zen 


Examples; zamam ‘I shall beat', zamē ‘you ( lite- 


rally: thou) will beat', héram 'I shall take away’, 
hÉr& ‘you (literally: thou) will take away! 


The future secondary tense is formed 


by adding the particle dŠ to the form of the future 
tense. m 

The future completive is formed by 
adding the particle aay to the form of the perfect 
(see lower); h&riganus dÁX'I shall take away!, 


SET TTE a 
zemeganüs di 'T shall beat up', 
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The present tense is formed from the 
stem by adding the short form of the auxiliary verb 


( without the initial hén-, and with certain changes: 
in the ending of the 3rd person, plural, there is -zën 
instead ofzn&): zamëmŭs (masc.), zamémis ( fem.) 
'l beat', 'l am beating', zamones 'we beat', 'we are 
beating; hár&müs (masc.), hÉr&mís (tem.)'I take', 
'I am taking away', elc. 

The impertect is formed from the stem by 
adding the following endings connected through their 
origin with the auxiliary verb in the past tense ( with 


variants depending on the types of conjugation); 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine and 
1st Feminine 
v 7 = 

person -Émüsüs -Émisis ~onés&és 
2nd 

- -M - LJ pem P4 
person -eso -e5e, -ese ze(a8)sst 

LES 

3rd its " y Nn 
person -Es ēsu -e5,-8isi -enes 


v vv. 
Examples: harémiists (masc.), h&r&misis (fem.) 


'] was taking away’. 

The present common tense is formed 
by adding the formant -a/Ék to the form of the future 
lense, changing the end -t to -n in the second per- 


son, plural. The tense denotes an ordinary action 
in the present. And it can combine with the auxiliary 
verb: zamemak (or zamémak h&ntis) 'I beat fusually/', 
"I am a beater’, más haramak (or hüramak hánüs) 
'I am a taker away!, 'I take away usually}, ts 
héréyék (h&no) ‘thou takest away’, etc. 

The past tense is formed from the past par- 


ticiple in -eg, -Ig by adding the short form of the 
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auxiliary verb with changes in the ist and 2nd per- 
Sons, singular, for transitive verbs, The short form 
of the auxiliary verb, used with the past tense: 


Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Masculine and 
Feminine 
with transie with in- 
tive verbs- transitive 
verbs 
ist 
v 
e d m Y 
person as -üs is -£s 
2nd 
person -a -o -ye seb. 
3rd 
person -ü -ü -i -e 


Examples; hărīgšs 'l took away', zamegis 'I beat 
(tem.), vittis I came, 


The plupertect is formed from the Past par- 
liciple in -eg, =ig_ by adding the auxiliary verb in 
the form of the past tense: h@rigastis 'I had taken 
away', zamegi$é 'you (literally: thou, fem.) had beat- 
ent, 

ds 

T ie Perfect is formed from the past particip- 
le in Zeg, -ig and the full form of the auxiliary verb 
ies the present tense (but without the initial h-): 
hariganüs '! have taken away' (masc), h&riginye 
"you (literally: thou) have taken away! (fem.), 
zamegenés 'we have beaten, 

¿The imperative mood Has the form of the 2nd per- 
son: Zam 'beat' (singular), zam&a ‘beat! ( plural), 


Vite: P 4 
£hübi 'put', ‘place! ( singular), disrár spread! ( singu- 


lar). 


The concessive mood is observed only in the 
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form of the 3rd person, singular: zamót 'let Ínim, her, 


etc.] beat'. 
The subjunctive mood is traced in the form of the 


past tense obtained by adding the particle -sik(i) to 


the future tense: harémsik( į) 'if 1 had taken away', 
"I would take away', zamémsik( i) tif I should beat // 


have beaten!. 
The passive stems are formed by adding the 
suffix -1% to the root. The passive verbs are con- 


jugated according to the IInd conjugation: zamizam 


'l shall be beaten', zamizamUs ' am being beaten', 


In dialects there is the suffix ux: SÉkyonya 'to look', 


to see! - Éakti|Zonu to be seen'. In the past tenses 


the suffix -id is used: zamidüs 'l was beaten’, 


zamidünüs 'I have been beaten’. 
Verbs of involuntary action (of the type amus- 
tto forget', bi£- 'to be afraid') and a number of others, 


denoting human and animal activities (of the type 


sič- ‘to study', párüZ- 'to hear', 'to understand’ , etc.) 


have the conjugation and agreement according to the 


rules for intransitive verbs. 
Causative verbs are formed by adding the suffix 


zar to the root and are conjugated accordiríg to the 


Ist conjugation: zamaram 'I shall make (somebody) 


beat', zamarÉmüs 'l am making (someone) beat'. 
Besides the 


Predicativecombinations. 
enumerated verbal forms there also are different com- 
binations with the infinitive: rest &y& nē tholki avadi- 


sik the shouldn't have acted thus', khüS&ni tho ki 


l&zim asi ‘it is necessary to rejoice’, vayoiki bei 


necessary to comet. The combination of the 


‘it is 
infinitive with the auxiliary verb denotes an action 
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that had to take place, but didn't: bülà kh&tam bolki 
asili, mag&r 


hÉt bili "the polo game was to have 


been finished today, but it was left over'. 
Also formed with the infinitive is a construction 


with the meaning of possibility; ma b&yolki dübomüs 


‘Iam unable to sit', 


* * 
* 
Proleptical constructions noted in 
the expressions of possession are characteristic of 


the Shina language: Ék AÉhT han müf& nni tne 


is a one-eyed man! literally: ‘one eye is one man 


is'), dai hing s&bi hän¥ 'they are bearded gentlemen', 


vew 


SES jakür hani 'she is a white-haired 


woman, 


Postpositions 
Besides the main postpositions closely connected 
with the case formants there is a great amount of de- 
nominal postpositions: máZ/Ya 'between', 'among!, 
YN -æ tas 
az[fÉ Jon! 'upon', sati - the postposition of comita- 


tivenesg and possession, etc. 


Conjunctions 


Conjunctions are mainly borrowed; the most exten- 
sively used are: Soar ‘itt, Bkhana 'though', 'aithough', 


Emma 'but', gaja ‘and’, 'also'; ki  & subordinative 


conjunction; I&kin, v&leKin, mág&r 'but', ya — 'or', yani 


tas if’, 
Particles 
The most widely used are: i, Bla ( masc.), Bi 
(fem.) - the vocative particle 'Oh!; awa 'yes!', raya 


'no'. 
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Interjections 


šo, miztü finet, ‘very well, good', bis 'enought!, 


'no more!', hai Bísos 'alas!', khábardBr 'careful!', 


‘take care'; in combinations with the meaning of 
oath: imanékan 'by my faith fi pledge], khùdāyëkąn 
‘fl swear] to God", kür&nÉkan '[l swear] with]/by the 


Koran!, pir&kan Vil Swear] with//by the saint'. 


Text in Gilgiti Dialect 


2 


[Bailey^, p. 104-105] 


Sk diSakÉr du z&mindBri ško mKJ& g&$ bends; 


J 
mutliks® val khofegu: 


tsho kẸ ako maja 


z 
Sino mAJà ÉksÉ r&gii: "Ens &Épi ph¥t-thd máT fe£&i 


we m 
puro fás&l bütü khaiaregün; &nlse karyo mas &niséi 


lee a a 


aSpi fatakét nàr&müs", 


Translation 


In one place two peasants quarrelled; a third 
(literally: another) man came up and asked: "Why 
have you quarrelled?" One of them said: "He left the 
horses and has fed them with the entire harvest of my 


field. Therefore I took his horses away to the pen". 


and Notes on the Text 


Vocabula 


Sk ‘one! - a numeral 
di$akér 'in the place! - the substantive diš (fem,)} 


'place! with the word-formative suffix -ak in the ob- 
lique case ( diSak&) with the postposition of place. -r. 
du 'two' - a numeral. 
zamindari 'peasants' - a substantive, masculine, 
plural it zamindar, singular). 
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Ško măļā 'between themselves! - the reflexive 
pronoun 'self' in the oblique case with the postposi- 
tion maj/Z& 'among!, 'between'. 

gÁÉ b&nÉs 'quarreilled' (literally: 'quarrelled be- 
came')-a compound denominal verb from the noun 
gï% 'quarrel! (substantive, feminine), 'having quarrel- 
led' ( adjectivd, and the verb boíki 'to become', 'to be 
&ble' in the form of the 3rd person, plural, of the 
impertect. 


Mase Y 4 n ; 
mutüks& 'someone else! - an alüributive pronoun 


with the word-formative suffix ck, in the direct case 
with the agentive postposition -5$, with a iransitive 
verb, 

var ‘having come' - a verb in the form of the 
past participle. 

khofesu 'asked' - a verb of Ist conjugation in the 
form of the 3rd person, singular, past tense. 

tsho, c( h) o 'you' - the pronoun of the 2nd person, 
plural. 

ke ‘why?! - an interrogative pronoun, 

gës b&héth 'are quarrelling’ - a compound denomi- 
nal verb originating from the substantive eas (see 
above) and the verb bolki ‘to become' in the form of 


the 2nd person, plural, present tense; -th at the end 
of the verbal form is the result of aspiration of the 
final -t 


" Ys " 
+ Sino maja ‘from them’ - the demonstrative pronoun 


of the Illrd degree of distance, masculine, olh) femi- 
nine e( h)J, serving simultaneously as the personal 
pronoun of the 3rd person, in the form of the oblique 


P 


case, plural, with the postposition maja (see above). 
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&ks® 'one' - a numeral with the agentive postpo- 


sition -s& 
regu 'said' - the verb "o speak', 'lo say', in 
the form of the 3rd person, singular, masculine, past 


tense. 
&nus ‘he' - the demonstrative pronoun of the ist 


degree of distance, masculine, singular, direct case 
&nü( h) 'this', 'he' with the agentive postposition -s. 
api 'horses' - the substantive BSpü (masc.) 
‘horse’ in the form of the direct case, plural. 
ph&t-thé ‘having let', 'having left’ - a compound 
denominal verb from the noun phát and the verb 
thoiki tto do' in the form of the past participle. 
^o mát 'my' - the personal pronoun of the 1st per- 
son, singular, in the oblique case, with the postposi- 
tion of possession -i. 
tesi tirom] the field', 'on the field' - a substan- 
Hive in ms form of oblique case, singular, with the 
postposition of possession -i 


puro (variant püru) tin full', *totally', 'fully', 'comp- 


lete'. 
(Asal 'crop', 'harvest! - a substantive, masculine, 


in the form of direct case, singular. 


butt 'all'; the whole’. 


khaiaregün ‘has fed' - a verb (causative from 
the khoiki ‘to eat!) in the form of the 3rd person, 
singular, masculine, perfect). 

&nis& küryo 'because of this' - the demonstrative 
pronoun of the Ist degree of distance, in the form 
of the oblique case, singular, with the postposition 
of reason and purpose k&ryo. 

fnás 'I' - the personal pronoun of the 1st per- 
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son, singular, direct case ma with the agentive mar- 
ker -s. 


&niséi 'his' ~ the demonstrative pronoun of the 


Ist degree of distance (R)nü( kh) 'this', 'he' in the 


form of the oblique case, singular, with the postpo- 
sition of possession ai 


fätakët tin the pen' ~ a substantive, feminine, 


in the form of the oblique case, singular, with the 


postposition of direction -i 


h&rémus 'take' - & verb in the form of the 1st 


person, singular, present tense, 
Kashmiri 


[Zakharjin, Edelman; also see: Zakharjini- 2 


Toporov; Khonelija |” 3, Edelman';*; Bailey 55; Bur- 


1-3 
khard i Grierson?; 3,5,9,14,15,16.17. VII, 2; +a and 


others; Kachru” Ê, Kelkar, Trisal; Koul; 


erne ? J: 

The Kashmiri language (in the speakers' verna- 
cular kaSur) has a number of dialects. Besides Kash- 
miri proper, or standard Kashmiri, the biggest dialects 
are: K&shtawari ( KaStaw&ri), spoken by some 8 thou- 
sand people, and the Poguli ( Póguli) ,Siraji ( Siraji) 
and Rambani (R&mbani) dialects, which border with 
the Indo-Aryan languages nearby. 

The three latter dialects are Strongly subjected 
to ane influence of the neighbouring Indo-Aryan ian- 
guages, which explains why certain researchers 
called them mixed dialects, Unlike Kashmiri proper 
(and a number of other Dardic languages) they have 
the phonological series of voiced aspirated conso- 
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Siraji and Rambaui bear a closer resemblance to 
the neighbouring Indo-Aryan languages, than the 
Kashmiri proper. The Kashtawari dialect is closely 
adjacent to Kashmiri proper, displaying only insig- 
nificant divergencies in phonetics and morphology 
(mainly in the system of pronouns and the verb). 


About Kashmiri graphics see above. 


Phonetics 


9, o, 8, u There also are the sound-types i e e, è 


%Æ_, which are allophones of £ à 3,8, a_ respec- 


tively, near the consonants of middle-lingual ( palatal) 
articulation (the č, y type) and with palatalized conso- 
nants. The initial vowels have the tendency oí cove- 
ring up with the prothetic non-phonological consonants, 
which are homorganic to the vowels (w- for D=, o~, 
Ū-,_u-; h- for &-, a-). There also is the tendency 


of consonantal noise appearing in the initial segments 


of the word-initial vowels. 


The sub-system of the consanant phone- 
mes is rather extensive, thanks to the presence 
of developed oppositions of labialization amd palatali- 
zation, which embrace nearly all the phoneme series, 
except the labial, which has no opposition of labiali- 
zation, and the middle-lingual (palatal), which is de- 
void of opposition of palatalization and, apparently, 
labialization. Simultaneous palatalization and labializa- 


tion of the same consonant is not observed. The 
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